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cheon, and also by Westfield Commission- 
ers, was now also admonished thereof by 
the court, as it declared to him that it was 
in order to further dealing with him, ex- 
cept he reform in his course therein. 
And for his contemptuous and scandalous 
speeches of the ministry of this country 
and of Christ's holy institutions, as deny- 
ing the sacraments, he is sentenced to pay 
as a fine to the county five pounds, or else 
to be well whipped." 



gy Taking the very highest estimate 
of the attainments of linguists, the list of 
those reputed to have possessed more than 
ten languages is a very short one. Only 
four, Mithridates, Pico of Mirandola, Jo- 
nadab Alhanse, and Sir William Jones, 
are said in the loosest sense to have past 
the limit of twenty. To the first two, 
fame ascribes twenty-two, to the last two, 
twenty-eight languages. Muller, Niebuhr, 
Fulgence, Fresnel, and perhaps, Sir John 
Bowring, are usually set down as knowing 
twenty languages. For Elihu Burritt, and 
Cosma de Koros, their admirers claim 
eighteen. Renandot, the controversialist, 
is said to have known seventeen ; Profes- 
sor Lee, sixteen ; and the attainments of 
the older linguists, as Arias Montamus, 
Martin del Rio, the converted Rabbi Libet- 
tas Cominetus, the Admirable Crichton, 
are said to have ranged from this down to 
ten or twelve — most of them the ordinary 
languages of learned and polite society. 

■ ♦** 

By Yesterday a marriage, and to-day a 
death ! Thus moves on the panorama of 
Life. But who shall stay the leaves in 
their fall ? or who the flowers in their 
bloom? Not the Beautiful of earth ; nor 
yet the angels in heaven, for God alone 
orders ; and the fairest and brightest, as 
well as the frailest and darkest creature of 
His creation, are but made to obey : to 
come — grow — then to pass away. Like 
the seasons, each to teach its duties and 
lesson, thus with each age of our being : 
we come into the world with weeping, 
flourish with the intermission of sunshine 
and gloom, then go out of the world joy- 
fully or sorrowfully, as our life has taught 
us. Change is heaven's first law, and we 
but shadow out in imagination the great 
and final change, when we try to pierce 
into the future. Thought ends in incom- 
prehensibility, and feeling melts into hope 
or fear, as the heart is pure or stained. 
Let our hearts, dear readers, look hopeful- 
ly upon that great change, and all is well. 



THE THREE PRESENCES. 



MORNING. 

Prom sweet, untroubled rest I start 
To see the night and morning part. 

Slow putting off her veil of stars, 
The Night walks out the shadowy West, 

While, dropping down his golden bars, 

The East lets in the roseate cars, 
Where, in exquisite beauty drest, 
An airy hand of flitting dyes 
Leads Morning up the orient skies. 
When the first falling bar let through 
A rosy arrow down the blue, 
As if it struck some bird's warm breast, 
Swift thrilling through its sleepy nest, 
A soft, low carol answers back — 

Then silence reigns through all the trees, 
Till, on the arrow's radiant track, 

Come stealing on some perfumed breeze, 
And wafts a tide of melodies 
Prom the bird-laden trees. 
Serenely to myself I say : 
" 'Twill be a calm and lovely day ;" 
As, looking still at the gay East, 

I see him stand in rich attire, 
Like some august and gorgeous priest, 

Kindling the sacred fire, 
That in Morn's golden censers lay — 
Yes, such a happy, fair young day , 
Meet for this blooming May. 

NOON. 

Now sultry noon is in the sky, 
And, ere it reached the zenith high, 
I've sadly wished to die. 
Each hour has brought a deeper care — 

The morning birds no longer sing, 

But silent sit with slumberous wing ; 
No cool dew bathes the flowerets fair ! 
The day rolls on in gorgeous pride, 
While I have been so sorely tried, 
That, (thinking where is now my hope ? 
What vista for escape doth ope 1 
And seeing all my roseate dreams 
Evanished with the morning's beams,) 
I wildly to myself have cried — 

"How can I longer bear my woe ? 
Would with the dawn that I had died, 

As brief my life as its sweet flow !" 
Why am I like yon slender flower, 
That droops and faints this sultry hour? 
I am not ! let this youthful oak 

That stately and serenely stands — 
That murmured when the morning broke, 

And raised its prayerful hands — 
Let this fair oak my emblem be, 

With iron and unbending heart, 
Which scorns not daintiest melody 

And plays a tuneful part 
With the gay sunlight and the breeze ; 
And yet, though moved by things like these, 

Droops not in summer's burning hour, 

Besists the storm's sublimest power, 
And ever, through the nights and days, 
Sends up its hymns of praise ; — 
Oh ! give me strength, I pray, to be 
More like this stately tree. 



NIGHT. 

'Tis night at last. A crimson fire 

Burns low behind the western trees, 
And like the plaint of some wild lyre, 

The river and the evening breeze 

Blend their delightful harmonies. 
No harsher sound discordant mars 

The stillness of this rapt repose : 
Venus, the queen of all the stars, 

Radiant in passionate beauty glows ; 
While farther up heaven's endless isles 
The young Moon softly walks and smiles, 
With her sweet face half turned away, 
To where the dying sunset lay ; 
While still she turns her lustrous eyes 
To me, mute mourner, with surprise : 
Regarding with rebuking grace 
My troubled, tear-stained face. 
I read the language of her look 

Through my despised, yet solemn tears, 
As in some fair, illumined book 

Some startling truth in rhyme appears. 
" Dear child, for these unnumbered years 

I've beamed upon this grand old earth, 
Marking the uncertain joys and fears 

Which trouble man, even from his birth. 
Down shining on the marble stone 

As on the folded flower, 
I muse upon this thought alone — 

Since life with men is but an hour, 
Why doth he not it bravely bear, 

Though heavy with increasing pain, 
Since he can rise from his despair, 

Immortal joy to gain ? 
Heed not the thorns which tear thy feet, 

But keep thine eyes on heaven above ; 
Thou shalt be crowned with garlands sweet. 

And walk, like me, in light and love. 
And when even I, who centuries passed, 

Smiled on fair Eve in Paradise, 
Give up my crown and die at last, 
Will beam those now tear-shadowed eyes 
Immortal o'er these shining skies !" 
I bless thee, oh thou holy night ! 

And thou, young Moon, thy face I bless — 
For 'neath thy calm and tender light 

My grief forgets its bitterness. 
But Sleep ! I pray thee come to me ! 

I woo thee to my weary breast ; 
I wish no dreams, but only thee — 

I sigh for dreamless rest. 
I leave the thought of fragrant morn, 
The day so brilliant, yet forlorn — : 
I leave thee, oh, exquisite Night ! 

And woo Sleep to my close embrace. 
Her arms shut out the silver light 

Of the Moon's half-turned face. 
Ah, kind Sleep, were it not for thee 
My heart would soon wear free, 
With restless throbs from prisoning breast. 
And find eternal rest. 



I have known some men possessed of 
good qualities which were very service- 
able to others, but useless to themselves ; 
like a sun-dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbors and passengers, but 
not the owner within. 



